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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


As we commenced the New England Farmer in 
December, the first volume now closes before the 
expiration of the year. In order to time with the 
year in future, the second volume will commence on 
the first Saturday in January. 

All new undertakings may be regarded as experi- 
ments ; but knowing the wants and the intelligence 
df the farming community, we commenced the Farmer 
with full confidence of success, and our expectations 
have been more than realized in the liberal encour- 


agement we have received ; and we shall enter upon 7 


another volume with renewed confidence. 

Our numerous friends who have patronized us and 
sided in our circulation, and particularly correspond- 
ents and contributors who have generously furnished 
valuable matter for the paper, will please accept our 
grateful acknowledgments. We respectfully solicit 
our friends to continue their kind favors. 

The character of this paper in being devoted ex- 
clusively to agriculture and rural affairs, and its 
gompact form for binding, yendering it convenient 
for preservation and reference, with the neatness of 
its execution, all fitting it for an important place in 
the family library, give general satisfaction, and its 
low price places it at the disposal of all. 

As the science and improved practice of agricul- 
ture are new subjects, but few points are settled to 
the general satisfaction of the most competent judges ; 
and numerous subjects for consideration are before 
the community, that require close investigation from 
the mast skilful in practice, and the most thorough 
in science. 

We would invite the aid of all who can contribute 
to the general fund of knowledge for the promotion 
of improvement in the various industrial branches 
connected with that great and leading branch, the 
culture of the soil, which is the basis and support 
of all. 

Agriculture is every year assuming more and more 
importance, and this spirit of reform will prevail, 
until this profession, distinguished for independence, 
dignity, and utility, will be duly appreciated, and 
rank as the first of arts, as it did in the primeval 





condition of man. May its life-giving, harmonizing, 
and benign influence spread far and wide, and 
hasten that happy period when Peace shall extend 
her olive wand over the world, 
‘* And useless lances into scythes shall blend, 
And the broad falchion in the ploughshare end.” 


a 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

The close of the year is a suitable time for reflec- 
tion. The intelligent cultivator of the soil, as he 
surveys his crops, and examines the records of his 
doings’ the past season, learns many useful lessons. 
He sees'the result 6f his experiments, and gathers a 
fresh acquisition of knowledge to aid him in his 
future operations. . 

He not only learns from his own experience, but 
he observes the experiments of his brother farmers ; 
and he also reads what others are doing in various 
parts of the world, beyond the reach of his personal 
examinations. 

In this way, the judicious farmer embraces every 
opportunity, and treasures up wisdom from every 
available source, and grows wiser day by day; and 
every year adds largely to his fund of knowledge, as 
is clearly manifested by his superior sticcess. 

But few in this age of improvement are willing to 
plod along in the old beaten track of their fathers, 
for the spirit of progress.is sown broadcast over the 
land, and scattered into every nook and corner, b 
numerous books and periodicals, and every one par- 
takes, in some measure, of what is passing around 
him. 

———a 


NOTICE TO OUR FRIENDS. 


We request every subscriber, and every reader of 
the Farmer, to use their influence in circulating this 
paper. In this way, with only a little attention, 
they may do a favor to their friends or neighbors, 
and much oblige us. The diffusion of useful infor- 
mation conduces to the public welfare, and he that 
contributes to this end will do good service in a 
cause of general interest and utility. Will every 
subscriber show his paper to his friends and, request 
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them to subscribe, and forward us their names. 
With a little exertion on the part of our friends, we 
may gain a large acquisition to our already liberal 
subscription list. 
ee 
EFFECTS OF PLASTER. 

Mr. David P. Cotton, Meredith, N. H., informs us 
that, in planting potatoes, he applied a small quan- 
tity of manure, and ploughed it in; he then applied 
plaster of Paris to a part of his potatoes, as he plant- 
ed them, which increased that part one third over 
those without plaster. The next year, he sowed the 
land to wheat, and there was no perceptible increase 
on the land where plaster had been applied. The 
third year, the grass crop on the land to which 
plaster had been applied two years previous, was 
nearly double that on the land not plastered; and 
the difference was*very apparent in the second crop 
of gras. 

In another experiment, Mr. C. applied plaster to 
the whole piece, excepting five rows in the centre; 
no other manure was used. Where the plaster was 
applied, the produce was a bushel of potatoes to the 
row ; and where none was used, the yield was only a 
bushel to two and a half rows. Next year, this land 
was sowed to wheat, and there was no difference in 
the wheat; but since the wheat was taken off, the 
superiority of the grass on the plastered part is very 
evident, both in its growth and dark-green color. 
The quantity of plaster applied was a heaping tea- 
spoonful, or about an even tablespoonful to a hill. 

These evident and important advantages from the 
use of plaster, as well as hundreds of other»similar 
cases, should induce farmers to try this cheap and 
portable manure, unless they have already made ex- 


periments with it. 
——— 


CRANBERRIES ON HIGH LAND. 


This is a subject of great importance. We have 
many accounts of cranberries being cultivated on 
high land ; but in some cases cultivators have drawn 
hasty conclusions from partial experiments, not hav- 
ing waited to sée the effect of severe winters and 
extremely hot and dry summers. As cranberries 
are very liable to be destroyed by frost on low land, 
it is desirable that some mode of upland culture that 
will succeed should be adopted, as in that case the 
ergnberry would prove to be a very profitable crop, 
as they are usually in demand, and at high prices. 

On the 22d page of this volume is a communica- 
tion from Mr. 8. P. Fowler, of Danvers, showing his 
mode of cultivating the cranberry in the garden, 
and the excellent success attending it. It is worthy 
the particular attention of those who are making 
experiments in cultivating this valuable fruit. We 
have just received of Mr. F. a specimen of cranber- 
ries from his garden, and they are of large size and 
fine appearance. He remarks as follows: — 


“A few days since, I picked my small bed of cran- 
berries; and on this patch of nine feet square, I gath- 
ered half a bushel, which, if my figures are right, 
would give me two hundred and sixty-eight bushels 


bring the sum of five hundred and thirty-seven dol- 
lars. I send you a specimen of them.” 


——~——— 

TO DESTROY WITCH GRASS. 
Witch or couch grass is a great pest in tillage, and 
many ways have been devised to destroy it, but they 
are usually attended with much labor; and in some 
modes, such as very frequent ploughing during the 
heat of summer, the crop must be omitted. Mr. Isaac 
Foster, Andover, informs us that he destroyed this 
grass by planting fodder corn on the land, in drills, 
and hoeing it twice. As this is a very cheap and 
convenient mode of destruction, we hope it will gen- 
erally prove to be as successful with others as with Mr. 
F.. Will farmers make experiments on this subject, 
and report to us the result ? 


~~ 
5 THE GADFLY IN CATTLE. 


Mr. R. O. Stoddard, Waitsfield, Vt., makes the 
following remarks on this troublesome insect. We 
hope that further observations will be made, in order 
that its habits may be ascertained. 


“TI saw in the New England Farmer, page 126, 
some account of the gadfly. The writer said that it 
comes out of the cattle’s backs in the spring, and 
that it lays its eggs in the fall. But I think that he 
mistakes; for we never find them in the backs of 
late calves the first year. I think that they are de- 
posited in the month of May. We often see cattle 
start and run at that season, and I think that is 
owing to their being attacked by this fly.” 


a ae 


VALUE OF BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


A correspondent from New Jersey thus writes us: 
« Some years since, I had avery fine stock of Berkshire 
hogs; but from neglect and other causes, they have 
entirely disappeared ; since which, I have not enjoyed 
the luxury of a good ham on my own table. I am 
fully satisfied they have been more sinned against 
than sinning, and am desirous of procuring a few for 
breeders, but know not where to apply for informa- 
tion, except to yourself.” 

The above is just what we told the public, over 
and over again, several years ago, would soon be the 
complaint, when the demand for this breed of swine 
began to subside, and they were rejected for some 
new-fangled notion. Taking every thing into con- 
sideration, we think the Berkshire the best farmer's 
hog ever raised in this country. A large western 
pork packer, just returned from a six months’ tour 
in Great Britain and Ireland, informs us that he has 
now got to commence growing a herd of Berkshire 
swine before he can have a proper mixture of lean 
and fat in his pork to suit the English market. He 
also wants lean hams, which he can find nowhere so 
perfect as in Berkshire pigs. — American Agricul- 


turist. 
ee 


RASPBERRIES. 


Mr. Charles Downing, nurseryman, near New- 
burg, relates that one of his neighbors, this season, 
sold the product of three acres of raspberries for 
about fifteen hundred dollars. They were of the 
large red Antwerp variety. To grow them in this 
latitude, Mr. D. says the canes must be laid down 
and slightly covered with earth, say one or two inches 
deep, before the ground freezes, and thus kept till 





to the acre. 


These, at two dollars per bushel, would 








the spring opens. — Selected. 
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BAKER’S PATENT FARM GATE. 


The lower cut represents two gates used to close 
one passage. That on the right is closed ; that on the 
left is about half way open. The length of each 
gate is about equal to the width of the passage way, 
and when closed, one half of the gates form the 
fence adjoining the passage. This construction 
makes the gates self-balancing : they run on rollers, 
and are well balanced whether shut or open: they 
are managed with the greatest ease. Instead of two 
gates to close One passage, one may be made, for that 
purpose, twice as long as the width of the passage 
way, and it will also form a length of fence. 

The upper cut represents a gate operating in the 
same manner, excepting, as it runs back, it ascends ; 
and it descends and closes by its own weight, so that 
there is no danger of its being left open by neglect, 
or of its being opened by animals. This gate is ad- 
mirably adapted to front yards, as it is neat and con- 
venient ; and the manner of opening it, and its self- 
closing quality, give all the advantages that can be 
expected from any construction. 

The self-balancing power in these gates is an im- 
portant property, and their convenience, durability, 
simplicity of construction, and cheapness, are appar- 
ent to every observer who inspects the illustrations. 

At the New York State Fair, and the Oneida Coun- 
ty Fair, premiums were awarded for these gates. 
Any desired information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing David H. Lines, Springfield, Mass., who is 
the authorized agent for New England. 


en 


For the New England Farmer. 
CORN FOR FODDER. 


Mr. Eprror: In travelling, this fall, through a 
neighboring town, I saw, for the first time in my 
life, a field of four and a half acres of corn, which, to 
appearance, was sown broadcast, like rye and oats. 
The corn was of vigorous growth; with very small 
ears; very clear from weeds, as much so as if it had 
been hoed; and yet it was so thick that a man could 
with difficulty walk through it. The owner being 
away from home at the time, I could find out but 
little concerning the corn, excepting I learned from 





his hired boy that it was intended for fodder; and 
not having seen the owner since that time, I send 
you this communication, to inquire of you or of some 
of your correspondents (for I understand, in Eastern 
Massachusetts, it is no uncommon thing to see a 
field of sown corn) how the ground should be pre- 
pared and manured; at what time of the season it 
should be sown; how many bushels to the acre 
should be sown; what kind of corn is best for the 
purpose; and such other direction for the culture 
and management, as should suggest itself to the 
writer, As the white worms have eatén the grass 
lands im this region very much, for a number of 
months past, which, with the drought last summer, 
has tended to diminish the usual quantity of grass 
and hay'the past season, and in all probability will 
the coming season, it is of importance to the er 
who has -a large stock of cattle to fatten or winter; 
to know if a substitute for a light crop of hay can be 
provided from the means at his disposal, at a time 
when there is a prospect of a light crop. 

C B. AYER. 
Preston, Cr., Nov. 28, 1849. 


EprroriaL Remarxks.—It is very common for 
farmers in this section to raise corn to feed out green 
to cattle, to supply a deficiency in feed from short 
pastures, which usually fail on old lands the latter 
part of the summer; and sometimes there is almost 
a total failure of feed from severe drought. 

Whether used green or dry, there is no kind of 
grain or grass that will yield so much food as corn; 
and it is very easily raised. Corn flourishes well on 
land in tolerably good condition, and yields a profit- 
able crop. Some farmers in New England kgve 
raised forty tons of green food to the acre ; but this is 
a great crop. We have heard of far greater stories, 
which we do not credit. 

An account has been published of a farmergaising . 
thirty tons of green food to the acre in this vicinif, 
and of its making twelve tons of dry fodder. Now, 
we believe the first part of this statement, as it is 
reasonable ; but thirty tons of green stalks will not 
make twelve tons of dry fodder; probably not more 
than six tons. 

Land in suitable condition to produce fifty bushels 
of corn to the acre, will probably yield about six 
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tons of dry fodder, worth nearly or quite as much 
as good hay. This shows how admirably this branch 
of husbandry is adapted to make up a deficiency in 
the hay crop. 

For a crop of corn fodder, prepare the land and 
put it in good tilth as for a common crop of corn or 
wheat. Spread the manure. Some sow broadcast, 
but we prefer sowing in drills, and giving it one 
dressing with the cultivator and hoe. Make the 
drills from two and a half to four feet apart, accord- 
ing to the growth of the kind planted. The grain is 
dropped thick, so that the stalks will be only two or 
three inches apart, or, in a drill of a few inches in 
width, there will often be a stalk to every inch in 
length, as they stand by the side of each other. 

For early use, corn’ thay be sowed as early as the 
usual time of planting, and other lots later in suc- 
cession. For a large crop for dry fodder, it is better 
to sow the former part of June, that it may be cured 
while the weather is warm. For late green food, 
sow the latter part of June. The farmer can ascer- 
tain how the hay crop will be, in season for raising 
a crop of corn fodder. The time of sowing varies in 
different parts of the country, and on different loca- 
tions, on account of frosts. 

Some sow the large southern corn, as it yields a 
large crop; others dislike it, as it is coarse, and prefer 
the northern corn. This question is not settled. 
Sweet corn is better than either, and the Chinese 
Tree corn is probably better than any other kind, 
being rather luxuriant, yielding a large crop, and 
furnishing fodder of excellent quality. 

But very few farmers know of the great advan- 
tages of green or dry corn fodder to supply a defi- 
ciency in pasturage or in hay. It grows well in dry 
seasons, when our grasses fail. With corn and roots 
we can get a large amount of food for stock, and they 
may be had in good condition at all seasons of the 
year. We shall be happy to hear from our corre- 
spondents on this subject. 


es 
For the New England Farmer. 


FORESTS, THEIR PROPER PLACE, &c. 


Mr. Core: It would seem that the most Suitable 
place for forests is so evident that no one of any ex- 
perience could be liable to mistake; but every-day 
observation shows that this is not the fact. Farmers 
continue to clear land, which, in ten years from the 
time of clearing, will not be worth fencing, for pasture 
or tillage. On every hand we see pastures white 
wit’ “‘June grass,” and almost as barren as the 
deserts of Africa; and if’ we examine further, we 
shall find the cows, that are pastured on this worth- 
less land, dying with the bone disease and horn ail. 

Now, this might easily be remedied on land not 
already cleared, by clearing only such portions as 
will continue to produce good grass for a long series 
of years, and on those lands from which the wood 
has been taken, by protecting from cattle and allow- 
ing them to “ grow up.” 

In all mountainous or hilly countries, every farmer 
has observed that the land which faces in one direc- 
tion is much more fertile than that which faces in 
the — direction; and in countries long culti- 
vated, lewels are more productive than hill-sides. In 
this vicinity, and in New England generally, soils 





which slope towards the east are good, and those 
opposite are poor ; owing, I suppose, to the prevalence 
of west and north-west winds, which blow the snow 
and leaves from the west to the east sides of hills, 
and perhaps also prevent the fertilizing gases con- 
tained in the atmosphere from settling about the 
roots and leaves of plants within its immediate range. 
The practical inference from this is, that as trees 
protect the soil from the injurious action of winds, 
and enrich it by the accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter in the form of leaves, land in exposed situations 
should be sown with the seeds of forest trees; or, if 
the soil is sandy, it would perhaps be better to set it 
with locust-trees, which will spread from the roots 
and soon cover the ground. There is also a great 
advantage in allowing trees to stand on the summits 
of hills, or even a little over the east side, and strew 
their leaves on the land below. As to the best 
variety of trees to plant, much depends on the situa- 
tion. The oak, chestnut, ash, &c., are valuable for 
timber, while black and yellow birch, and sugar 
maple, are better for fuel. The latter, however, should 
stand on rich land when intended for the purpose of 
making sugar. But the kind of tree which I should 
prefer for a first growth, on old, worn-out side hills, 
is the white birch, as it grows quick and requires 
but little strength of soil; and although not so last- 
ing as some kinds of fuel, yet, when thoroughly dried, 
it burns well, and, considering its quick growth, it is 
not unprofitable. W. 
Frankuin County, Nov. 26. 


ees 


LONG MANURE 


Vegetable and animal matters, when brought into 
a state of fermentation by the agency of air, heat, 
and moisture, immediately give off carbonic acid gas, 
which, if confined beneath the surface of the soil, will 
become mixed with the moisture there, and be taken 
up by the roots of plants. And what is carbonic 
acid gas? It is composed of two parts of oxygen, a 
constituent of atmospheric air, and one part of car- 
bon, the principal constituent of plants, rendered 
volatile by the heat of fermentation. It is the di- 
gested food of plants; it becomes incorporated with 
water in the soil; is taken up by the spongioles or 
roots of plants ; transmitted through the sap vessels 
to the leaves ; is there decomposed by the sun’s rays ; 
the oxygen passes into the atmosphere; the carbon 
passes down through another set of vessels, and 
being gradually disengaged from the water which 
conveys it, by evaporation, it becomes a solid sub- 
stance of the plant. Carbon constitutes principally 
the structure of the stéms, branches, and roots of 
plants, and, it can only find access into plants in a 
fluid state, combined with oxygen. From this view 
of the matter, the reader will understand why we 
recommend long manure for hoed autumnal ripeni 
crops, and why we insist that one half of the value 
of cattle dung is lost by suffering it to be reduced to 
the condition of short muck before it is buried in the 
soil. All vegetable matters contain more or less car- 
bon; and carbonic acid gas is invariably produced in 
the fermenting and putrefying processes. — Genesee 
Farmer. 


—_——~_——_. 
EXPERIMENTS. 


There is no way of makimg improvements fn farm- 
ing but by experiments. Ifthe farmer is informed 
of, or has conceived, a different and better method 
of culture or management in any branch of his farm- 
ing, he is to test the goodness of that method by ex- 
periments; and, if these prove successful, he may 
cOngratulate himself on having performed an act 
which is serviceable to his country and honorable to 
himself, — Farmer's Assistant. 
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.s THE PORTER APPLE. 
ls This is one of the most popular apples in New | this fruit, in years of plenty, (even,) is rather dull, 
“ England. The original tree was raised by Rev. S. |/Cultivated farther north, where it flourishes well, it 
id Porter, Sherburne, Mass. will ripen for this market in October, when it will 
ch The fruit is large and very fair; oblong, and nar- | bear a higher price than in September, as transient 
b- rowing rapidly to the eye; skin smooth, glossy, | fruits are much scarcer in the former month. We 
iN bright yellow, with a dull blush full in the sun; have known the Porter apple to sell for one dollar 
al stem tolerably long, medial size, in a deep cavity ; | per barrel in September, and for five dollars per bar- 
ow calyx large, open, in a rather narrow basin; flesh | rel early in October, 
we yellowish, tolerably fine, juicy, of a rich, sprightly, —_——>—— 
| subacid flavor. This apple, all things considered, 
ve is one of the best for the market. It is excellent for POTATO ROT. 
the cooking, and some regard it as first rate for the table; The potato rot seems, like the cholera, to be page- 
ar- but others consider it rather too acid, and of rather ing — to oe = yy ret L.. 
i : inent, in Nova Scotia, where i a 
Dr ton De pate t rank ee Lapsapchgped best augpes tae is little or none of it the present year aa the poe 
the dessert. In this region, it is in use from the Ist | toes from that region come now as they did formerly, * 
of September to the 1)th of October. — excellent beyond those of all other countries, 
The tree of the Porter is a moderate grower, or | the United States, a very little complaint is made, 
rather less than medial in the nursery; but as a nearly all the destruction being confined to the fields 
| a standard, it grows well, and forms a large tree. It is bse se cigging, and nothing pede wg — ove ss 
od very productive, and yields the principal part of its buryport Herald. 
wer fruit in alternate (even) years, 
ex- In this region, the Porter apple is in use at a season Bk yy ge yy 60 aenege me = their 
pe bea: rep other good apples are in the market, and obliged to pick over the wat sileed in hin seat. 
pee when the principal pears and plums are ripe; also in | ter, and to lose many, on account of “ the dry rot ;” 
the great season for pedches; therefore the sale of 


that the Maine potatoes are least affected; and that 
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the Nova Scotia potatoes are worst of all. — Essex 
County Mercury. 

Remarks sy Eprror N. E, Farmer. — From our 
own observation and experience, we do ngt think 
that the main cause of the potato rot has abated ; yet 
the predisposing or secondary causes have been less 
severe the present season. Warm and wet weather 
is a powerful predisposing cause, and the weather, in 
the summer and early part of the fall, was very warm. 
From the time of planting potatoes in the spring to 
@ period sufficiently late for harvesting, we had no 
excessive rains, and but little hot weather during the 
time of rains. 

Considering these circumstances, our potatoes rot- 
ted as much as usual before digging, and some of 
them are now rotting in the cellar, though we dis- 
posed, at the time of harvesting, of those most liable to 
rot. This is an important subject, and farmers should 
have correct information on it, in order to guard 
against the rot in future, for a great deal may be 
done to avoid it, by a judicious selection of soil and 
manure, the mode of planting, and the time of plant- 
ing and harvesting, and in the selection of hardy 
varieties, which is the most important and the easiest 
mode of avoiding the malady. 








Domestic Department. 





Epvucation. — Every person must be self-educated 
to a great degree. Most people think, therefore, that 
education does not begin till the child is’ sent to 
school, and is conducted solely by the teachers em- 

loyed for that purpose. This is a sad and very 
injurious mistake. Education begins in the domes- 
tic circle; the eyes of the mother are the first teacher. 
Father, mother, brothers and sisters, servants and 
visitors, all aid in the great work. These home in- 
fluences have no small effect in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the pupil, and they often so entirely 
furnish the foundation of the moral character, that 
no subsequent teaching or discipline can change its 
nature or bearing. To these influences the most 
earnest efforts of moralists and ministers of the gos- 
pel are merely secondary for good, and useless against 
evil. Let home influence be that of firm and gentle 
government, producing the habitual impression on 
the mind of the child, that the will of the parent is 
right and absolute law; let the child have learned 
cheerfully and happily to yield to this, and that 
child will infallibly be a lovely pupil, esteemed and 
cherished by its teachers ; will be a docile and rapidly 
improving scholar; will grow up to be a law-abiding 
aud valuable citizen, and most likely an humble and 
devoted Christian. 

But, as is too much the case in our day, let the 
home influence be that of too much indulgence or 
neglect; let every thing be just as the child chooses ; 
let the opinion and choice of the child rule that of 
the parent; let the child say, I won't, or I don’t 
want to do this thing, or that thing; I won’t go to 
this school, this teacher, or attend to this study; 
and if the child is corrected for impertinence or idle- 
ness, let the parent join in blaming the teacher as 
cruel and brutish, and it needs no prophetic foresight 
to predict, that the child will be adunce in the 
school, a rebel against the discipline, a bad, unruly 
citizen, a tyrant in his own house, without one deli- 
cate trait of moral goodness, probably never a true 





Christian, or at best a self-conceited “trouble in 
Israel.”’ 


This is the plague of all the schools at the present 
day. ‘The chi govern at home, and if they can- 
not govern at school, they won’t go any longer, and 
parents let them do as they please. — American Spec- 
tator. 

oe 


Arriz Custarp. — To make the cheapest and best 
every-day farmer's apple custard, take sweet apples 


_ that will cook, (such as every farmer ought to have 


through the summer, fall, winter, and spring,) pare, 
cut, and stew them; when well done, stir till ‘the 
pieces are all broken ; when cool, thin with milk to 
a proper consistency, and bake with one crust, like 
pumpkin pie. Egg may be prepared and added with 
the milk if handy, though it will do without. No 
sweetening is nec It may be seasoned with 
any kind of spice to suit the taste—the less the 
better. H. 
— Ohis Cultivator. 








Bons’ Department. 





Tue BeavTiruL Tota Asstivence Boys. — An- 
cient history tells us of four boys, of great beauty 
and intelligence, that were carried ives from 
their native country, and presented to the king, a 
mighty monarch, to stand before him as his most 
honored servants. These favored youths were pro- 
vided with every means which the court of this great 
monarch could furnish for making them skilful in all 
wisdom, cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science, beautiful in person, and accomplished in 
manners. The richest fruits and most delicious wines 
were given to nourish them. But they were lads of 
greater wisdom than even those persons who were 
set to perfect and polish them. And when the 
wine was brought them to drink, they decided among 
themselves, “none for us.” It is not said that they 
signed a pledge, but they formed a total abstinence 
society, and it was ithpossible for those who were 
set over them to break their rank. ‘If you pine 
away,” said they, “‘ we shall endanger our heads to 
the king.” ‘ But,” said the boys, “give us water 
to drink ten days, and then if our countenances look 
not better than the countenances of those who drink 
wine, deal with us as you see fit.” The experiment 
was eminently successful. Their countenances were 
fairer than all the children who partook of the king’s 
delicacies. 

For the character of these youths, when they be- 
came men, look into your Bible, in the book of 
Daniel. — Bombay Temperance Advocate. 








Health. 


Tue Evit or Late Hours. — The rising sun draws 
forth qualities from earth and vegetation most con- 
ducive to the moral and physical health of the wak- 
ing man; the invisible air is laden with properties 
which stimulate his powers and refine his faculties, 
This, then, must be the proper period for quitting 
the bed-chamber, into which the breath has been 
exhaled for many hours, and the pores have been 
rapidly emitting their secretions; the conjoined effect 
being such as to render the air mephitic and unfit 
for inhalation into the lungs. Miss the morning air, 
and you daily miss the most valuable draught of 
medicine that can be prescribed. The most subtile 
logician-cannot gainsay this fact; but even were it 
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not syllogistically demonstrable, the instincts of the 
animal and vegetable world would bear testimony 
to it in the example they set to man. No man 
should sleep less than six l:ours out of the twenty- 
four— none in the enjoyment of health more than 
eight. Every hour devoted to sleep before midnight 
is so much gain of natural advantages, which have 
less influence after that time, as we then begin to 
“scent the morning air,” and lose the benefit of that 
state of the atmosphere which the total absence of 
the sun creates. All nature sleeps at night, and so 
should man. 








Mechanics’ Department, Arts, Sc. 





Facts ror Mecnanics.— St. Paul was a me- 
chanic —atent-maker, Our Savior was amechanic — 
acarpenter. The great Architect of the universe, in 
the mechanism of the heavens and the earth, with 
its productions, animate and inanimate, displays a 
power and skill which human hands and human 
wisdom may attempt to imitate, but which they can 
never equal, or approach. 

Next to farmers, mechanics are the most numer- 
ous and the most important class of community. 
Whatever promotes their interest, of course pro- 
motes the interest of the public. They, like farmers, 
have great facilities and great inducements to be- 
come men of science and sound knowledge. Every 
mechanic, in every operation, brings into use some 
principle of science ; which principle it is, of course, 
his interest and his convenience to understand. 

Every apprentice boy, no matter how assiduous or 
how rigorous his employment, if he spends a few 
minutes daily in useful reading and other modes of 
improvement, is certain to be a man of future influ- 
ence and respectability. That apprentice who seeks 
most assiduously the interests of his employer, pro- 
motes most effectually his own interest; as charac- 
ter is the best capital a young man can have for the 
commencement of business. 

Mechanics, like farmers, make safe and enlightened 
statesmen. They are well educated for legislators, 
and for other offices, because educated in schools of 
experience. Who can be better qualified to make 
laws for aiding the operations of business than those 
engaged in these operations ? 


——~—+_>—_—_ 
A machine has been brought into use in Eng- 


land, which will make 35,000 letter envelopes in 
a day. 





MANAGEMENT OF HOGS. 


For the last four or five years, I have fattened 
spring pigs, believing them to be the most profitable. 
The way I manage is this: I take pigs about the 
middle of March, and when they are about one 
month old, I put them in a small lot contiguous to 
the aouse, so that I can feed them regularly on milk 
and Indian meal. I put the sows in good pasture, 
and turn them in with the pigs three times per day, 
until some time in July, when I turn the sows and 
pigs into my orchard, where they get the most of 
their living until October ; then I feed them on new 
corn until the first of December, when I put them 
up in a tight pen, and feed them on corn-meal and 
mush until some time in January. When I kill them, 
they average from two hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and I am almost con- 
vinced that they are more profitable than wintered 
hogs weighing four hundred pounds; but I stand 








open to conviction. Perhaps some of your able cor- 

respondents may convince me otherwise. W. R. 
Mercer County, N. J., 1849. 

— Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
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MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 


The best compost for ‘all fruit trees,” (without 
endeavoring to suit the specific wants of each partic- 


| ular fruit,) is a compost of peat, or swamp muck, 


reduced, or rendered available to plants, by unleached 
wood ashes. The peat should, if possible, be du 
and carted out in “winter, though it will answer 
dug in the spring. As early in the spring as is con- 
venient, mix thoroughly the wood ashes with the 
peat, in the proportion of five bushels of good hard 
wood ashes to one wagon load of peat. Let the heap 
lie a week, turn it over to incorporate more freely, 
and in two or three weeks it will be fit for use. This 
compost, or manure, contains (largely) lime, potash, 
phosphate, and vegetable matter, the elements most 
necessary to the growth and health of fruit trees 
generally, and all in a state ready r food for the 
trees. A FARMER. 


— Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
— 


TOP-DRESSING FOR GRASS LANDS. 


Bones dissolved in muriatic acid will be a good 
top-dressing for grass lands. Boiled will be more 
easily dissolved than raw bones. They must be put 
in a vessel, wetted till they will take up no more 
water, and then have the acid poured over them. — 
Farmer’s Herald. 


—— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Colonel Libbeus Chase, of Cornish, N. H., who has 
paid great attention to seedling grapes, and has 
raised several valuable varieties, has sent us the fol- 
lowing kinds — Nizola: this is a sweet grape, of me- 
dial size, ripening about the middle of September. 
The quality is very good, and its early ripening gives 
it an importance. Early Isabella is a very pleasant 
fruit, resembling its parent, the Isabella, in quality. 
We think the quality is hardly equal to the original, 
but it might not be well ripened. The bunch is 
large and compact, and in berry it is much larger 
than the Isabella. This fruit ripens the latter part 
of September, and it keeps remarkably well. We 
have them now in fine condition. The Beaverdam is 
of a high vinous flavor, resembling the Catawba, ex- 
cepting it is more acid. It appears to be a good 
wine grape, with the use of sugar, to modify its acidity; 
and Colonel Chase informs us that he has mafle good 
wine of this grape. It ripens the latter part of Sep- 
tember, about a month earlier than the Catawba; 
therefore it may answer as a wine grape in regions 
too far north for the Catawba. The Beaverdam has 
a very large and compact bunch, and a large berry. 
We know but little of the habits of these grapes, 
though we have recently had them under experi- 
ments. The Nizola is rather tender. We have also 
of Colonel Chase several other varieties, of which 
we are not prepared to give an opinion. In previous 
years, we received from the same source Coon and 
Strawberry grapes. The Coon is of a small size, but 
it is sweet and pleasant, and it ripens the last of 
August, which is a valuable property. The Straw- 
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berry. ripens the 1st of September. It is of a pleas- 
ant sharp acid, but high flavor. By the middle of 
September, it becomes thoroughly ripe, and keeps 
well on the vine, and it is then of a good quality. 
The berry is small, but the bunches rather large and 
compact. For several years we have cultivated these 
two varieties, and we had fruit from them this season. 
They are great growers, and very hardy. Their ear- 
liness, with their valuable habits, gives them an im- 
portance; As we have much less experience with 
these than our venerable friend who has kindly 
furnished them to us, we cannot do justice to the 
subject. 

Of Luther Gilbert, Grantville, Necdham, Rilcy 
potatoes. We never saw finer potatoes than they 
are baked; but in boiling they were so mealy that 
they broke into pieces, and were scattered in the 
water; so we think that they would be excellent for 
potato pottage. We never saw this variety before 
under this name, but we think that it is identical 
with the Early Worcester. We intend to give them 
a thorough test, another season, by planting them 
with the Early Worcester. 


Of Captain Amos Perry, South Natick, a good 
vine of Perry's Natiye, which is among the best, if 
not the very best wild grape that we have tasted. 

From John Washburn, Plymouth, Pear quinces 
of enormous size. The largest weigh one pound two 
ounces. Mr. W. had some specimens still larger. 
They were raised on light, sandy soil ; and such noble 
productions, under disadvantages as to soil, do great 
credit to the skilful cultivator. 

From Mark Morse, Francistown, N. H., apples of 
a good size, and very fair, handsome, and of fair 
quality. They are doubtless a new variety. 

From R. O. Stoddard, Waitsfield, Vt., some excel- 
lent, purified maple sugar, equalling, in appearance, 
refined sugar. It appears by the note sent with it, 
that the package was a long time on the way. 

Of Charles L, Spaulding, Cavendish, Vt., several 
varieties of apples, among which are the Spaulding 
Sweet, a fair, handsome apple, of good size, and tol- 
erably good quality. One variety resembles the 
Seaver Sweet in appearance, but it is different in 
quality. One is a little, beautiful, red apple, as 
handsome and as .good as the Fameuse, and it re- 
sembles that farious variety. 


a 


Water Cure Jovrnat— Purenotocicat Jour- 
NAL. We would direct the attention of the reader 
to the advertisement of these periodicals on our 
cover. Pure water, which abounds in nearly all 
parts of the world, is a powerful remedial agent ; and 
by this simple element alone, many severe and ap- 
parently obstinate diseases have been cured. Phrenol- 
ogy, pursued as a study, is doing much in the cause 
of education, and tends to illustrate many difficult 
metaphysical subjects, and develop the science of 
mind. By intelligent gentlemen devoting their whole 
energies to distinc$ branches, they discover important 
facts, which otherwise would lie dormant forever. 





THE PLOUGH AND THE SICKLE. 
BY MON, T. BURGES, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


With a Pioneer Axe, what a conquest is made! 
What a field from the forest is won ! 

What regions, reduced from the wilderness shade, 
Are now warmed in the beams of the sun ! 


From the rock where our fathers in exile first landed, 
Their clearing from river to river has spread ; 
And mountains and plains by their sons are com- 
manded, 
Till now on the beach of Pacific they tread. 


What a farm for a nation to cultivate now, 
And gather the wonderful harvest it yields ! 
*Tis an Empire reduced to the Sickle and Plough, 
An Empire of gardens, and orchards, and fields. 


Hail, Nation of Farmers! rejoice in your toil, 
And shout when your harvest is o’er ; 

Receive the oppressed to your land with a smile, 
But frown every foe from your iron-bound shore, 


And he who, by deeds, has now reached a high 
station, 
And is called to preside o’er the commonwealth 
now, 
Must relinquish his farm to save our young nation, 
As for Rome Cincinnatus relinquished his plough. 


The Plough and the Sickle shall shine bright in 
lory, 
When the sword and the sceptre shall crumble in 
rust ; 
And the farmer shall live, both in song and in story, 
When warriors and kings are forgotten in dust. 


en 


THE OLIO. ' 

An old offender was lately brought before a learned 
justice of the peace. The constable, ds a prelimi- 
nary, informed his worship that he had in eustody 
John Simmons, alias Jones, alias Smith. “ Very 
well,” said the magistrate, “I will try the éwo women 
first : bring in Alice Jones.” 

The sandal-tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low; 

Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and bless his foe. 


A man once rushed into a fight, and after beat- 
ing the combatants indiscriminately, some one asked 
him which side he was. on. “I beg pardon,” was 
his reply; “I thought it was a free fight!” 

An Enousx Burt.— An English paper, allud- 
ing to the queen’s visit to Ireland, says, that the 
shouts with which she was received, was a sight ever 
to be remembered. 





TERMS. —Tue New ENGLAND FARMER is published 
every other Saturday, making a neat and handsome 
volume, at the close of the. year, of 416 pages, at la 

ear, or five copies for $4, payable in advance. It may 

e neatly bound at 18} cents, or elegantly bound in 
muslin, embossed and gilt, at 25 cents a volume. As it 
is stereotyped, back numbers can be furnished to new 


subscribers. 
GS Tue Postace 2h 


On this paper is only 1 cent, or 26 cents a year, within. 
the state, or within 100 miles out of the state; and lg 
cents, or 39 cents a year, beyond those distances. 
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